

Rembrandt van Rijn, Portrait of a Man with Arms Akimbo, 1658, oil on canvas. Gift of Alfred and Isabel Bader, 2015 (58-008). Photograph by Bernard Clark. 



S igned and dated 1658, Portrait of a Man with Arms Akimbo 
by Rembrandt van Rijn (1606-1669) epitomizes the 
robust spirit of his depictions of the human face. The artist 
executed dozens of portraits over the course of his more than 
thirty-five years in Amsterdam, and they were celebrated by 
his contemporaries for their powerful colouring and strik¬ 
ing lifelikeness. In this painting, these characteristics are 
buttressed by superb psychological presence and subtle artic¬ 
ulation of the face’s topography. The head has a distinctive 
individuality in the fleshy cheeks, dark facial hair and pierc¬ 
ing brown eyes, yet the name of the sitter remains unknown. 
His chestnut-coloured locks and trimmed whiskers have 
prompted the suggestion that he hails from Southern Europe, 
a hypothesis that is supported by varied evidence that 
Italian connoisseurs admired Rembrandt’s mature work, 
including a commission from a Sicilian patron to the artist 
six years earlier. Regardless of the sitter’s origins, this paint¬ 
ing reflects Rembrandt’s abilities as a portraitist of the 
highest calibre during his late career. 

In the absence of attributes such as books or halberds, 
pose and costume serve as the most important vehicles for 
the interpretation of the subject’s identity. The arms-akimbo 
stance—hands on the hips, typically with the torso rotated 
away from the viewer to emphasize the projection of the elbow 
—originated in the Renaissance and was widely adopted in 
seventeenth-century portraits for a variety of professions 
from standard-bearers to admirals. In essence, it connotes 



Figure 1: Attributed to Isaack Luttichuijs, Portrait of a Gentleman, around 1638, 
oil on panel. Gift of Dr and Mrs Alfred Bader, 1979 (22-062). Photograph by 
Larry Ostrom. 


the qualities of masculine pride and authority, as evident 
in a portrait attributed to Isaack Luttichuijs (1616-1673) of 
around 1638 [Fig. 1]. Rembrandt’s motif of the thumb hooked 
into the sash, a conceit that the artist would have known 
through a print after a masterpiece by the internationally cele¬ 
brated Flemish artist Peter Paul Rubens (1577-1640), enlivens 
this time-honoured pose. Conventional yet charged, the akimbo 
stance presents this man as the embodiment of confidence 
and self-possession. 

Recent research on the clothing in Rembrandt’s portraits 
reveals that the garments shown in Portrait of a Man with 
Arms Akimbo are not contemporary but historicized. The white 
pleated chemise, for example, harks back to fashion of the 
early sixteenth century and may be found in engravings by 
the northern masters Lucas van Leyden (1494-1533) and 
Hieronymus Cock (1518-1570). The striped doublet, with its 
standing collar and linear design, resembles outer garments 
seen in sixteenth-century history paintings and prints by 
great Renaissance artists such as Albrecht Diirer (1471-1528) 
and Lucas van Leyden. Most evocative is the black notched 
beret, a headgear found in numerous sixteenth-century 
portraits—intriguingly, often those of artists. This accessory, 
of all the fashion elements in the 1658 portrait, signals 
Rembrandt’s authorship, for he appropriated this cap in his 
self-portraits as a means of inserting himself into the lauded 
visual tradition of the previous century. Rembrandt’s attrac¬ 
tion to this old-fashioned garb may have stemmed from sheer 
delight in depicting such luxurious materials and sinuous 
shapes, but this attire also served to pioneer a type of histori¬ 
cized character study immediately recognizable as a hallmark 
of the artist and adopted by others in his circle. Interestingly, 
Rembrandt utilized aspects of the costume and comportment 
seen in the 1658 portrait for an imposing self-portrait of the 
same decade [Fig. 2]. Absent further visual cues elucidating 
nationality or social rank, one could propose that the 
unidentified sitter endeavoured to have himself portrayed 
in a quintessential^ Rembrandtesque mode. 

The theatricality of his fanciful costume and commanding 
pose is enhanced by the artist’s bold, painterly performance. 
Rembrandt’s ruwe (rough) signature handling peaked in the 
1650s, at a time when it faced serious competition from 
alternative styles. The Italian biographer Filippo Baldinucci 
(1624-1697), writing in 1686, described Rembrandt’s manner of 
defining form as “without contour or definition by means of 
inner and outer lines, but consisting] entirely of violent and 
repeated strokes...” In this painting, for example, the vigorous 
highlight along the proper right arm defines the contour in 
an unstructured and spontaneous manner. In 1718, the Dutch 
painter and writer Arnold Houbraken (1660-1719) maintained 
that “it is said that he [Rembrandt] once painted a portrait 
with paint so thick that one could pick it up by its nose.” 












Figure 2: Rembrandt van Rijn, Self-Portrait, 1652, Figure 3: Rembrandt van Rijn, Head of an Old Man in a Cap, 
oil on canvas. Vienna, Kunsthistorisches Museum, around 1630, oil on panel. Gift of Alfred and Isabel Bader, 
GG 411. Copyright: KHM-Museumsverband. 2003 (46-031). Photograph by John Glembin. 



Figure 4: Rembrandt van Rijn, Head of an Old Man 
in a Turban (Study for a Rabbi?), around 1661, oil on 
panel. Gift of Alfred and Isabel Bader, 2007 (50-001). 
Photograph by Paul Litherland. 


While the original texture of the surface has likely been 
reduced in subsequent centuries, this portrait exemplifies 
the master’s distinctive handling to create a richly layered 
appearance. By dragging viscous paint with a stiff brush 
across a lower layer, as seen in the right shoulder and across 
the sash, Rembrandt achieves the effect of light reflecting off 
the material and imbues the figure with volume. The power 
of these painted strata is enhanced by manipulations of the 
earthy palette, which varies harmoniously from ochre to 
deep red to sienna in the doublet. Art theorists of the period 
posited that such a masterful command of the rough style 
could only be achieved after years of diligent practice, and 
Rembrandt’s sophisticated use of colour and assured handling 
in this portrait confirm that assessment. 

Beyond its powerful visual appeal, this portrait marks a 
moment of triumph in the artist’s biography. At the time that 
this work was executed, Rembrandt was still experiencing 
the personal and financial hardship caused by his insolvency 
two years earlier. Portrait of a Man with Arms Akimbo is one 
of only a few dated portraits from the years immediately 
following his bankruptcy, and it attests to the esteem that he 
continued to enjoy in spite of his financial missteps. In the 
1660s, he would execute portraits for the wealthy merchants 
Jacob Trip (around 1575-1661) and Frederick Rihel (1621-1681), 
the poet Jeremias de Decker (1609-1666), the painter-theorist 
Gerard de Lairesse (1640-1711), and the Drapers’ Guild of 
Amsterdam. He would also participate in the decoration 
of the gallery of Amsterdam’s new town hall, one of the 
most prestigious commissions of the seventeenth century. 
This portrait should thus be seen as evidence of the artist’s 
brilliance late in his career, as well as a testament to his 


professional success after significant personal challenge. 

Not only is the painting a beautiful demonstration of the 
master’s enduring ability as a portraitist, but it also possesses 
a distinguished provenance. Its earliest documented owner, 
Daniel Daulby (d. 1797), was a renowned collector of Old 
Masters and the author of the first catalogue of Rembrandt 
etchings in English. With the auction of his collection in 
1798, the painting was praised as “universally acknowledged 
by some of the finest judges in the kingdom to be a genuine 
and very capital picture of the [...] master, and is in high 
preservation.” It passed from there into other reputable 
collections, including that of George Folliott (1801-1851) of 
Chester by 1847. Folliott allegedly hung the portrait as primus 
inter pares (first among equals) in a formal gallery attached 
to his house. By the time his heir had his paintings auctioned 
at Sotheby’s London in 1930, the collection included works by 
Hans Holbein (1497-1543) and Bernardo Bellotto (1722-1780). 
Subsequent owners—from the Atlantic & Pacific (A & P) 
supermarket heir George Huntington Hartford II (1911-2008), 
who collected mostly late nineteenth- and early twentieth- 
century paintings, to the connoisseur and beneficiary of 
the Johnson & Johnson fortune Barbara Piasecka Johnson 
(1937-2013), who owned prized masterpieces by artists such 
as Andrea Mantegna (about 1430-1506) and Jusepe de Ribera 
(1591-1652)—endorse the privileged position that this portrait 
occupied over the four centuries since it was created. 

As an example of the artist’s late portrait style, Portrait 
of a Man with Arms Akimbo is a linchpin in The Bader 
Collection, which is comprised of more than two hundred 
sixteenth- through eighteenth-century European paintings 
with a focus on Dutch and Flemish works of the seventeenth 






century. As a large-scale piece created on commission, this 
acquisition serves as an enlightening counterbalance to the 
two character studies ( tronies ) by the artist that were presented 
to the Agnes Etherington Art Centre by Drs Alfred and 
Isabel Bader in 2003 and 2007. While a portrait privileges an 
historical person through a conscientious selection of pose, 
costume, facial expression, and attributes to communicate a 
specific physical and intellectual likeness, a character study 
begins with the investigation of emotion, costume and light. 
The resulting representations depict types that may derive 
from mythological and biblical tales, but these figures ulti¬ 
mately remain narratively dissociated from those sources. In 
Rembrandt’s Head of an Old Man in a Cap of around 1630 [Fig. 3], 
the aged man is illuminated by a bright light, possibly 
signifying his spiritual virtue. Emphasizing the wrinkles 
of his forehead and his prominent brow, this luminosity is 
fundamental to the expression of the man’s character as well 
as his physiognomy. This is an early work, and it exhibits the 
build-up of paint through small, unblended brushstrokes, 
unlike the scumbled surface of Portrait of a Man with Arms 
Akimbo. In his later Head of an Old Man in a Turban [Fig. 4], 
the artist does not occupy himself with the details of the 
man’s face, for he rotates the figure away from the source of 
illumination to explore the play of light upon the different 
surfaces of the turban, the curly hair, and the heavy shawl. 
Individually, these two studies demonstrate the artist’s 
fascination with the effects of aging upon the body, the 



Figure 5: Abraham van Dijck, Portrait of a Fifty-Year-Old Woman, 1655, oil on panel. 
Gift of Alfred and Isabel Bader, 2013 (56-003.10). Photograph by John Glembin. 


articulation of interiority, and the tactility of material. Their 
smaller scale offers the viewer an intimacy that contrasts 
sharply with the life-size, half-length presentation of the 
late portrait. 

Portrait of a Man with Arms Akimbo occupies a pivotal 
position in the Agnes Etherington Art Centre’s collection of 
northern European paintings, which centres upon Rembrandt 
and his followers, for it makes visible the impact that the 
master had upon his students. Abraham van Dijck (1635-1672), 
for example, studied with Rembrandt for three or four years 
beginning around 1651. During his time in the master’s stu¬ 
dio, he would have observed the creation of the artist’s 1652 
self-portrait [Fig. 2] and other works that set the stage for 
the 1658 painting. Van Dijck’s Portrait of a Fifty-Year-Old 
Woman [Fig. 5] echoes the overall objective of Portrait of a 
Man with Arms Akimbo in its unmitigated encounter between 
sitter and viewer. Similarly depicting his subject in half-length 
against a neutral background, Van Dijck employs bold illu¬ 
mination and varied brushwork to bring this woman to life. 
While his presentation of one gloved hand and one bare one 
looks to Rembrandt’s portraits throughout his career, the 
silhouette of the figure, with elbows turned out in subtle 
reflection of the akimbo pose, evokes the contours of the 
body in the 1658 portrait. In dialogue with many of the Dutch 
and Flemish paintings at the Agnes Etherington Art Centre, 
this newly acquired work unites the collection by revealing 
new connections among the artists represented in it. 

As the grandest donation to The Bader Collection, 
Portrait of a Man with Arms Akimbo embodies the unparalleled 
generosity of Alfred and Isabel Bader. Not only does it com¬ 
plete a suite of three paintings by the artist that they have 
presented to Queen’s University, it marks the apex of their 
philanthropy to the Agnes Etherington Art Centre. It also 
demonstrates the focused nature of their vision for an art 
collection for the University. Systematically building an out¬ 
standing collection of Rembrandt and Rembrandt-school 
paintings across several decades, they have emphasized 
quality and a range of subject matter to ensure exceptional 
learning opportunities for students from a broad range 
of disciplines. This transformative gift secures the Agnes 
Etherington Art Centre as one of the most comprehensive 
collections of Rembrandt and his school in Canada, and it 
positions Queen’s University as the premier site in Canada 
for the study of Baroque art. The presence of this compelling 
portrait will nurture enduring delight in northern European 
painting among students, faculty and the wider public for 
decades to come. 

Jacquelyn N. Coutre, 

Bader Curator and Researcher of European Art 
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